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who is also unpaid. He is, however, usually a
barrister, and I know of one instance where a
gentleman studied law merely to fit himself to
occupy this position in his own neighborhood
creditably. Here again the most serious offen-
ders, as with Borough offenders, are tried at
Assizes* The offender himself in some cases
may demand to be tried by the higher court.
These unpaid magistrates are suggested by the
Lord Lieutenant, and appointed by the Lord
Chancellor. The Lord Chancellor is an officer
of the government which may at the moment be
in power, the Lord Lieutenant of the County is
not necessarily so. When these gentlemen hap-
pen to belong to different political parties, it is
hinted that the Lord Chancellor sometimes ap-
points magistrates without consulting the Lord
Lieutenant. This is not often done, and the
arrangement on the whole works without fric-
tion. To be a County Magistrate is the ambi-
tion of many men, and the gift of this distinction*
is rarely if ever mischievously Kestowed, It is
not supposed to be a question of party politics,
but of personal worth, and there is no complaint
that the party in power misuses this privilege.
These amateur magistrates make mistakes, and
Mr. Labouchere and Truth devote many para-
graphs to their shortcomings, but the system